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The Assyrian must also be often called in to rectify or illustrate words that 
rarely occur or are doubtful in meaning and origin. For example, S.J^ 
" banner," is the Assyr. diglu, evidently of a similar meaning, which is properly 
"something conspicuous," from Assyr. dag&lu, "to see," "look at" (vgl. 
Delitzsch in Lotz, Tigl., p. 131 f.). The fact that Assyr. ilamd means " in front 
of" {e. g. Sennach. II, 77), calls for a new treatment of Hebr. d'jin and ;rW. 
The Assyr. equivalent of jna, " thumb," is ubdnu and this settles the Proto- 
Semitic form of the root which the Arab, ibhdm had put in doubt. The correct- 
ness of the traditional form and rendering of the air. ley. risen is placed beyond 
doubt by Assyr. abiktu, " overthrow," its exact equivalent. Assyr. ziqfu, " sharp 
point," shows that the Hebr. and Aram. IP?, " to impale," " hang aloft," are 
denominatives. What the Assyrian has contributed to the understanding of 
Hebrew proper names has become better known, and is more fully indicated 
in the lexicon. 

We have noted a few omissions and mistakes from oversight in addition to 
those mentioned in the errata. At 3BTI, nr. 2, b should be omitted from npixS 
in the important syntactical and theological passage cited from Gen. 15,6. The 
citation on p. 45 b, line 5 from bottom, should read Ri 9, 37. The plural of tid, 
" secret counsel," and of ■>ax, " ornament " (Jer. 3, 19), are omitted, though they 
are both exceptional forms. The peculiar forms of the Hifil inf. construct 
found in 2 Sam. 14, II are also wanting, as well as the Semitic equivalents for 
the numeral " four," which are of great phonological importance. All of these 
oversights are transferred from the preceding edition, as is the omission already 
mentioned in connection with mnr. 

A word must be said in conclusion in praise of the thorough manner in which 
the long introductory article, " Von den Quellen," has been worked over for 
the present edition, where a great deal of new bibliographical material has 
been added. The attention that has been bestowed upon the geographical and 
archaeological departments of the lexicon is evident not only here, but through- 
out the work. 

It has been necessary, in the interests of Hebrew and Semitic studies, to 

dwell upon the shortcomings rather than upon the merits of the work just 

reviewed. But, taken as a whole, the lexicon as it now stands is, in our opinion, 

by far the best Hebrew dictionary in existence, and it should either in form or 

in substance be speedily done into English. If the leading defects to which 

we have called attention were to be remedied and, in addition, due deference 

paid to all schools of exegesis and textual criticism which are intelligently and 

conscientiously seeking to arrive at the truth, the demands of Hebrew students 

would be fully met by the next edition. 

J. F. McCurdy. 



Leitfaden fur den Elementarcursus des Sanskrit mit UebungsstUcken und zwei 
Glossaren, von Georg BOhler. Wien, Verlag von Karl Konegen, 1883. 

Buhler's book may be said to be almost the first practical introduction into 
classical Sanskrit, published outside of India. It is written in the style of our 
introductory Latin and Greek books, presenting alternately grammatical lessons 
and practical exercises in which the student is from the very start brought face 
to face with the living language. When Blihler, a few years ago, came to the 
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University of Vienna,he commenced with a beginner's class of over fifty students, 
and so effective and attractive was the easy practical way of his instruction 
that over thirty of these were still pursuing Sanskrit under him two semesters 
later. This will be significant to any one who knows how beginners' classes 
in Sanskrit thin out after the first semester in German universities. 

The very great value of the book lies in the graded practical exercises. 
These are not of the style of ' Ollendorff's method,' but consist either of extracts 
from the literature, or close imitations of passages actually to be found. What- 
ever one may say of the grammatical part of the book, this collection of 
good Sanskrit sentences, undoubtedly the result of a good deal of labor, can 
always be utilized in recasting the book upon some other plan ; or they can 
be employed in practical exercises in prose composition, after the student has 
had some acquaintance with the language and can be made to judge the gram- 
matical part of the book for himself. 

Certainly the grammatical part will not commend itself to Western scholars 
generally. To the scholar who has been brought up in India, who believes 
that the grammatical rules and the forms of Hindu grammarians clear down to 
the Bhattikavya may be expected any day to receive practical illustration, or to 
turn up somewhere in the literature, the artificialities of the Hindu system seem 
an evil which can be tolerated. But he who believes only in phonetics, prac- 
tically capable of illustration in the MSS. and in 'quotable' forms, will gladly 
and to his profit leave the Hindu grammar to the Hindus and to the special 
students of native grammar. He will prefer to take from the start the scientific 
and yet practical European view of Indian language, which certainly becomes 
unavoidable as soon as one leaves the domain of the classical language and 
turns to the Vedic Sahhitas, Brahmanas or sutras. Another general con- 
sideration militates against the introduction into the Hindu system which the 
book leads to. namely, the actually acquired position of Whitney's Sanskrit 
grammar. There can be no reasonable doubt that an overwhelming majority 
of European Sanskrit students, not to speak of the Americans, now actually use 
this book for daily reference to a large extent, to the exclusion of other gram- 
mars. The second edition of the book, with a list of all accessible verbal 
forms, may be expected at no remote future, and this appendix will enhance 
the value of Whitney's grammar — one may fairly say it without being ac- 
cused of clannishness — out of reach of comparison with any other. Now if 
Bidder's exercises we're combined with an introduction to Whitney, his book 
would be an unmodified blessing indeed. Those who teach Sanskrit according 
to Whitney's grammar know how difficult and unsatisfactory it is to make the 
necessary selections for beginners; Buhler with his practical knowledge of how 
to teach Sanskrit would have guided him better than almost any other scholar. 

To be sure, the fault can even now be removed, certainly for English-speaking 
students. It would not be too difficult a task to employ Btihler's valuable 
selections and his equally valuable method of grading the lesson's, but to trans- 
fer these into the framework of Whitney's method. Should there ever appear 
an English version of the book — and there is some reason to hope that an 
American scholar will undertake the work — it is hoped that the wish expressed 
above will not have been uttered in vain, and that Buhler's well-known 
liberality may permit this free rendering of his valuable book. 

Maurice Bloomfield. 



